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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


Oxford, England, July 15, 1937. 

This column is being written in the 
middle of the first week of the meetings of 
the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work. All around me are clerics of all 
kinds and degrees, from archbishops and 
patriarchs with marvelous vestments and 
equally marvelous beards to quite ordinary 
American ministers, minus both beard and 
vestment. Eight hundred delegates and 
associates are registered from some forty- 
two different countries and I am told some 
ninety-six different religious fellowships— 
all of them claiming to be Christian. 

I am finding my little German and less 
French of considerable value, for all too 
frequently in the old Hall of Exeter College, 
where I have my meals, my seatmates 
know not one word of English and at the 
same time are burning with interest to dis- 
cuss some abstract point in theology, 
about which I am even more ignorant than 
of the languages they use. However, 
despite our handicaps, we manage to get 
on after a fashion; we have a common in- 
terest and a common desire to implement 
our religion in terms of life. 

It would be impossible in the short space 
allotted to discuss the program. It is 
fearfully and wonderfully made. Each 
day starts off with prayers at St. Mary 
the Virgin, where a heretic Unitarian gets 
a much-needed baptism in traditionalism 
and ritual. Then there follow morning- 
long discussions and lectures, followed by 
a brief respite for lunch and much-needed 
rest, then other sessions in the late after- 
noon and evening. The addresses and 
discussions are in various languages, 
English and German predominating, al- 
though there are no German delegates 
present. The Hitler government has for- 
bidden its churchmen to discuss the burn- 
ing question of the Church and State, which 
is the central theme of our two-week 
conference. But their absence has prob- 
ably done more to heighten our interest 
and focus our discussions than their 
muzzled presence might have done. 

The attempt is being made here, with 
what ultimate success we cannot tell as 
yet, to secure from this divergent group 
a unified message to the world concerning 
the relationship of Christianity to the 
secular state. The difficulties are enor- 
mous. Theological and philosophical di- 
vergencies constantly come to the fore; 
and national and racial experiences and 
tradition are even more divisive. The 
pragmatic British and American delegates 
become fearfully discouraged with the fine- 
drawn theories of their continental col- 
leagues who, led by the Lutheran and 
Greek Orthodox members, constantly 
tend to mystify themselves and the con- 
ference with their mastery of traditional 
theology and their hesitancy to use their 
religion in practical life. On the other 


hand the ablest discussions from our side 

f the house are constantly being criticized 
@ unwarranted optimism and shallow 
and thon from our more disillusioned 
a 


nd theoretical brethren. One cannot 
help but fee!, however, that much of their 
oncern with theory is pure escape from 
reality. 
} A Unitarian feels at times very much like 
a fish out of water, or perhaps more like 
an air-breather six fathoms down. As 
might be expected, even our modernist 
‘Americans, who themselves are looked at 
skance by many Europeans, tend to use 
hrases and words which for us have lost 
ll meaning. Some of the bravest and 
most daring souls seem to found their 
courage in applying Christianity in a lit- 
eralism which is appalling. However, this 
is to be said to their credit, that they are 
applying it, and not turning away from the 
world like some of our own Fundamental- 
ists. For example, yesterday a distin- 
guished Orthodox theologian from Bul- 
garia gave a paper on the place of the 
Church in the world, based on a literal 
belief in the second-coming. And yet I 
happen to know that this same man is 
probably more responsible than any other 
single person in creating good relations 
between the varicus branches of the 
Orthodox Church in the Balkans, and 
hence the good relations between the 
various Balkan countries themselves. This 
he has done despite criticism that this was 
no concern of religion on the one side, and 
that he was untrue to his own nation on the 
other. Perhaps we rather intolerant 
intellectuals (dare I say that) may learn 
tolerance in this old-world town, not noted 
for tolerance in history. 

Not only are there clergymen here, but 
many distinguished laymen are laboring in 
the various sections, out of which will 
come our final reports. Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood emphasized the point that it 
was part of the duty of the Church to 
create and carry forward organizations 


that work for peace, even if they must use 


force to secure it; John Foster Dulles 
criticized the Church severely because, he 
said, that instead of answering the rich 
young ruler as Jesus did, we tend to say 
to him, ‘‘Give me a part of what you have, 
and J’ll help you keep the rest.” T. Z. 
Koo of China, one of the ablest and also 
most picturesque of the delegates present, 
pled for a League of Nations with sanctions 
and a police force to protect the weaker 
nations against aggression as a Christian 
duty. Just to mention a few of the able 
men and women present will give some idea 
of how seriously this conference is being 
taken: R. H. Tawney, England’s best 
known economist, the Marquess of Lo- 
thian (better known in the United States 
as Philip Kerr), Sir Josiah Stamp, among 
the English, and Charles P. Taft and 
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Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. 
Sayre, among the Americans, are matched 
by equally eminent European and Oriental 
laymen. It is a privilege to be here and to 
see such minds grappling with the most 
fundamental religious problem of our 


time. 
* * 


SUMMER SERVICES 


Gloucester, Mass.—The preachers for 
the remaining summer services at the 
First Parish in Gloucester, Mass., will be 
as follows: August 8, Rev. Laurence 
Hayward, Newburyport, Mass.; August 
15, preacher to be announced; August 22, 
Rev. Cornelis Heyn, North Andover, 
Mass.; August 29, Rev. William W. Peck, 
Groton, Mass.; September 5, Rev. Herman 
F. Lion, Lawrence, Mass. 


Peterborough, N. H.—During the 
month of August, special services will be 
held in the Unitarian church at 10.45 a. m. 
daylight time. The preachers for the 
month are: August 8, Rev. Richard Allen 
Day, minister of the church; August 15, 
Dr. Frederick Lewis Weis, Lancaster, 
Mass.; August 22, Dr. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin, Philadelphia, Pa.; August 29, Dr. 
Charles E. Park, Boston, Mass. Dr. 
George F. Patterson, head of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of the American 
Unitarian Association, will preach on 
September 5. Visitors are cordially wel- 
come. 

This church is one of the few standing 
in the United States designed by Bulfinch. 
Its interior is practically as placed there 
112 years ago. 


Warwick, Mass.—Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of Meadville Theological School, 
will preach at the Unitarian church at 
Warwick, Mass., on August 15. 


* * 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Kurt Leese and German Liberalism 
by Rev. James Luther Adams is of peculiar 
interest at this time because of the religious 
turmoil in Germany and because Professor 
Leese is a German liberal who will speak 
at the World Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals to be held at Oxford August 3. Mr. 
Adams is assistant professor at Meadville 
Theological School. 


True Basis of Religious Union by 
Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman is just the 
kind of response to this year’s Ware lec- 
ture which we hoped someone would sub- 
mit. He is minister of the Independent 
Congregational Society of Bangor, Maine. 


Religious Education Institute at 
Star Island is by Mrs. Harriett B. Faw- 
cett, who substituted in reporting for Dr. 
Gray-Smith. She is a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and editor of The Cleveland Unitarian. 


The Parable of the Blossoms, a ser- 
mon by Rev. George Hale Reed, urges 
an ungrudging rather than a calculating 
life attitude. Mr. Reed is minister of the 
Winchester, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
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Kurt Leese and German Liberalism 


James Luther Adams 


HE clergy are as like as peas. I cannot tell them 
T apart.” However justified Emerson may have 
been in making this statement one hundred 
years ago, such a judgment would today be very mis- 
leading if applied to religious liberals, whether they 
be clergymen or laymen. Anyone searching con- 
firmation of the supposition that the liberal clergy, or 
laity, are as like as peas should take good care not to 
attend the sessions of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, held 
in Oxford from August 3 to 8 this summer. At this 
conference it will become evident that there are dif- 
ferences not only between the various ways in which 
religious liberalism expresses itself in the different 
countries to be represented, but also between the 
various types of liberalism within each country. 

In Germany, for example, where religious lib- 
eralism has played a very important role, even beyond 
the national boundaries, these intranational differences 
may very readily be observed. A full survey of the 
different types of religious liberalism in Germany would 
call for a large number of classifications, but there are 
at least three major divisions under which may be sub- 
sumed a wide variety of liberal faiths. The first group 
may be called the liberalism of the religion of Jesus, 
the second, that of left-wing Protestant theology, and 
the third, philosophical, religious liberalism. The first 
type is entirely familiar to Unitarians in England and 
America; the second type, which continues to inter- 
pret liberal religion in the light of the full range of 
Protestant theology or dogmatics, is, in English-speak- 
ing countries, called modernism; the third is in these 
countries found primarily in academic, unchurched 
circles or among certain groups of humanists. 

The religious point of view of Professor Kurt 
Leese of Hamburg University, the representative of 
German Liberalism on the program of the Interna- 
tional Association, does not readily lend itself to a 
single classification. It would perhaps be most ac- 
curate to speak of him as belonging primarily to the 
third group but as having affinities also with the first 
group, for he combines in his philosophy of religion 
elements coming from Jesus and the Hebrew tradi- 
tion as well as from the more strictly philosophical 
traditions. 

There is, however, one aspect of Professor Leese’s 
liberalism which will be readily identified and appre- 
ciated by liberals of all countries and types. In 1932 
he resigned his pastorate at St. George’s in Hamburg, 
where he had, as a member of the German Evan- 
gelical Church, served since 1921. The reason which 
he gave for resigning was that he could no longer 
conscientiously attempt to fulfill his ordination vows, 
with respect to their theological requirements. Having 


been Privatdozent in philosophy at the University of 
Hamburg from 1928 on, he has since his resignation 
from the pastorate continued with his teaching, and 
more recently he has been appointed full professor of 
philosophy at the University. In view of the fact 
that Professor Leese had been for some years before 
his resignation recognized as one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers on the philosophy of religion in 
Germany, it goes without saying that his withdrawal 
from the Church of his youth elicited widespread com- 
ment and discussion in the religious press and among 
churchmen all over Germany. It may confidently be 
asserted, then, that Professor Leese is the kind of 
liberal who staunchly believes in religious freedom. 

Now, although Professor Leese presents his ideas 
with extraordinary force and with an eye to contem- 
porary religious movements, it must be said that his 
books are not intended for the ordinary reader. They 
are, so to speak, for the profession. In his most im- 
portant book on “Die Krisis und Wende des Christ- 
lichen Geistes’’ (The Crisis and Turning Point of the 
Christian Spirit), for example, he employs the his- 
torical rather than the popular or the systematic 
method of presentation, and develops his point of 
view only in the course of a learned and heavily-docu- 
mented survey of the ideas of such a wide variety of 
philosophers as Plato, Augustine, Bohme, Schelling, 
Goethe, Nietzsche, Eucken, Bergson, Scheler, and 
Klages, to mention only a few of the men whom he 
treats. Hence a vivid and comprehensive account 
of his outlook and hope for liberal Protestantism can 
not be attempted within the space permitted here. 
It must suffice to give only a general impression of his 
views. 

Ernest Renan, the eminent nineteenth-century 
French historian and critic, begins his well-known 
essay on “Channing and the Unitarian Movement 
in the United States’? with these words: ‘“‘Protes- 
tantism is destined to share the law common to things 
human; I mean, of living and developing without 
ever attaining a fixed point and a permanent state. 
This is its privilege, or, if it is preferred, its curse.” 
Whether this characteristic of Protestantism is a 
curse or a privilege is not difficult for Professor Leese 
to determine. He would say that Renan had singled 
out one of the glorious “privileges” of liberal Protes- 
tantism, namely, its freedom to criticize itself and its 
own past, its freedom to improve itself. Indeed, like 
many other religious liberals, he is convinced that 
Protestantism is in dire need of just this self-criticism 
and self-improvement, and, more particularly, that 
religious liberalism demands a fresh version of its 
message. He believes that not only the dogmas of 
orthodox theology have lost their power or their 
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relevance, but also that even the concepts of idealistic 
philosophy and of intellectualized liberalism have lost 
their force and reality. Certain of our flimsy ab- 
stractions are new and of our own making, others have 
a venerable tradition going back to Parmenides, 
Plato, and St. Paul. In his view Plato and St. Paul 
have had an unfortunate effect on Christian thought 
and action by their dualistic philosophies which tend 
to divorce idea and matter, or spirit and flesh, thus 
working detriment to each element. Under this 
Platonic and Pauline influence, spirit and mind have 
been attenuated by false or pseudo-spiritualization, 
and likewise the body and the life of the senses have 
been demonized and consigned to the principalities 
and powers of this world. Thus God and nature have 
been separated, God has become nature-less and 
nature God-less. 

Friederich Heiler, the ex-Catholic theologian of 
Marburg, some years ago in writing of a certain Eng- 
lish Roman-Catholic theologian, said he ‘had, to 
state it pictorially, only a sense and taste for circum- 
spect, neatly parceled-out aridity which slowly passes 
through and fructifies a flat and level plain; he did 
not love the roaring mountain water which bursts 
forth foaming out of the mountain stones and, howl- 
ing and thundering, forces its way through mountain 
gorges, often breaking into the fields and peaceful 
estates laughing. . . . He did not consider that the 
still river and artistic canals of the plain level land 
begin as foaming and roaring rivulets.” Professor 
Leese would say that this was a characterization of 
one whole side of the Protestant tradition, both liberal 
and orthodox, and he would, like many others of his 
way of thinking in Germany today, bring about a new 
realism and a new vitality by the development of a 
more comprehensive philosophy of Life. Life should 
in this context be spelled with a capital letter, for to 
this school of thought Life signifies the essence of all 
that can possess the true value of reality. 

Professor Leese would not summarily abandon 
the ideas and methods of earlier intellectual liberalism, 
with its attempt to envisage life and reality rationally 
as Gcd, freedom, and immortality, or as Mind or 
Spirit. He would instead break down these neat 
formulas and, still using rational categories so far as 
they are relevant, envisage life and reality anew in all 
of their primitive energy and abounding creativeness. 
In the same way as Professor Paul Tillich, the exiled 
German theologian, proposes a dialectic which com- 
bines an awareness of both the inconceivable creative 
ground of all existing things and of the destructive 
abyss of natural existence, Professor Leese would 
have the modern Protestant return afresh to an ap- 
preciation of the boundless energy and inexhaustible 
Life of all being, thus enlarging our conceptions of 
God, man, and nature. Only in this way, he believes, 
can liberalism or orthodox theology escape from its 
present one-sided and stagnant idealism, pseudo- 
spirituality, and logicism. 

Professor Leese would readily concede to the dia- 
lectie theologians that liberal theology needs a new 
appreciation of paradox and dialectic, but he would 
argue that Karl Barth and his group have failed to 
meet the crisis of Protestantism through wrongly 
interpreting it, through turning their back upon the 
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flowing and surging energies of Life, and through re- 
treating into a cloud-cuckoo land of unintelligible, 
bloodless, elusive theological ghosts. On the other 
hand, Professor Leese criticizes the one-sidedly na- 
tionalistic religious movements which have emerged 
from the same background as Nazism: they represent, 
too, an oversimplified outlook on the religious life, 
and are also in need of a fructifying dialectic which 
will save them from a new dogmatism and provin- 
cialism, and which will maintain more fully the claims 
of the mind as well as of the body. Such a dialectic 
of both Apollonian and Dionysian elements is indis- 
pensable if these new religious movements are to meet 
the needs of the modern man, not to speak of fore- 
stalling internal perversion. 

It is clear, then, that Professor Leese will not cast 
his lot with any of the extreme movements in present- 
day religion. He has as little in common with the 
Barthians as he has with the new faith movements in 
Germany or with the ideas of Alfred Rosenberg. 
None of these extreme tendencies has properly under- 
stood and met the crisis of Christianity. That crisis 
can be adequately dealt with, he believes, only through 
a new dialectic, or uniting of opposites, by which we 
may at once recognize the claims of the life of nature 
against Mind and of Mind against the life of nature, 
both of which claims have much to do with the form- 
ing of a new idea of God. And if these demands are 
met, we shall not be content with the neat formulas 
of the classroom or the catechism or the church con- 
ference. The catch phrases (or what Professor Kirsopp 
Lake calls the “blessed words’’) of ethical theism or 
humanism or science or philosophy will all be weighed 
and found wanting. Indeed, in the end we shall dis- 
cover that only the language of the imagination will 
suffice. 

An understanding of the way in which Professor 
Leese would meet these demands may in some measure 
be indicated by a consideration of his view that we 
need not only a new idea of God but also a new idea of 
man, especially of the “Protestant man.” 
of the Protestant man’ Professor Leese enumerates 
the spiritual vitamins which he believes would give 
new life-blood to liberalism. The “Protestant man’’ 
should in his opinion avail himself of an entirely new 
and richer complex of experiences and powers which 
would epitomize his understanding of himself and of 
his relation to God and the world. These character- 
istic experiences and powers should be fused into what 
he calls a five-fold Pathos. This word Pathos is 
difficult to translate. A close English equivalent for 
it might be,—a dynamic to be experienced, an ex- 
perienceable reality. 

The five components of this Protestant Pathos or 
dynamic should be: (1) A primitive Christian element: 
the Pathos of freely-given, gracious love which even in 
the crisis of the Christian spirit remains the source of 
power and the “essence of Christianity.” (2) The 
Pathos of the Reformation: the dynamic of venturing 
faith in God which lives only through the free auton- 
omy of the individual soul. (8) The Pathos of philo- 
sophical Idealism: the eternal truth that man shapes 
his life through the use of the freedom inherent in the 
principle of reason (Logos). (4) A Pathos resulting 
from the combining of the dynamic of the Reformation 
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and that of Idealism: the Pathos of religious freedom 
- (obviously true Protestantism is looked upon as non- 


ereedal) which eschews every idolatrous setting up 
of finite objects or goals as final, whether they be the 
Bible, the Church, a creed, a program, or even a 
Pathos. (5) The Pathos of Life-Philosophy; the dy- 
namic and the dialectic of the bodily and the spiritual 
life in sharp opposition to the traditional etherealiza- 
tions and attenuations of Christian theology and 
philosophical idealism, but also in positive depend- 
ence upon the Christian doctrine of creation and 
Christian reverence before the mystery of creation 
with all of its overflowing energy and its ever newly- 
emerging forms. 

Such a condensed formulation of Professor 
Leese’s views can but hint at the richness and vitality 
of his mind and the boldness of his spirit. Each of the 
elements which he would like to see represented in the 
“Sdea of the Protestant man’’ is delineated through 
penetrating and suggestive studies of religious and 
philosophical movements and figures, ancient, modern, 
and contemporary. Readers familiar with theological 
literature will quickly recognize the affinities of his 
thought with the attitudes of Goethe, Nietzsche, Al- 
bert Schweitzer, and especially of Paul Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, to mention only five obviously 
kindred spirits. Curiously enough, however, Professor 
Leese finds Tillich’s (and his censure would apply 
likewise to Niebuhr’s) preoccupation with contempo- 
rary socialistic and proletarian movements unwar- 
ranted. We should like to hear more from him con- 
cerning this aspect of his thinking, not to speak of our 
desire to know more about his views concerning the 
institutional task of the Church or concerning Nazism, 
the German Christian movement, and the new German 
faith movements. 

This all-too-brief and abstract account of Pro- 


fessor Leese’s views may fittingly be concluded with a 
quotation from his discussion of the ‘‘essence of Chris- 
tianity,’’ in which we may discern again the affinity 
of his outlook with that of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, who 
was also invited to speak at the Oxford Conference, 
but who, because of his hospital and missionary work 
in Africa, is unable to attend: 


Unconditionai love, love without stint or measure, 
is the gracious power of God which, liberated from the 
demonic and the destructive, allows the demonic and 
creative forces free and unfettered to flow forth. Of 
course, this love should not be abstracted and detached 
from the soil out of which it grows, the soil of Israel 
from which it originally burst into flower. It appears 
in the New Testament, and sometimes in the Old as 
well. And Christ is the symbol of it. That symbol 
signifies much more, however, than that doctrine of 
the Person of Christ which is a historically reconstructed 
concept. ... That is oriental mythology. ... Yet 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth can become a source of 
light—and it is only in this sense that he can be a 
genuine ‘‘mediator”’ for us: in this word, in that parable, 
in this deed, in that gesture, letting light through for 
God, who is Agape (Love). And as in the parable of 
the prodigal son or of the good Samaritan, this dramatic 
symbol can attain the eternal and infinite power of a 
radiant and alluring light. ‘‘Believing it, as I do, to be 
my life’s task to fight on behalf of the sick under far- 
away stars, I appeal to the compassion which Jesus and 
religion generally call for.” (Quoted from Albert 
Schweitzer, ““On the Edge of the Primeval Forest,” p. 
171.) Thus even a little plot of earth in the primeval 
forest of equatorial Africa can be the sphere of this ra- 
diance. And there is no place where it could not burst 
forth. 


Here we have the enduring essence of Christianity. 
And through it in the future as in the past all the dif- 
ferences in free Christianity shall be enriched and 
transcended. 


The Parable of the Blossoms 


A Sermon 
George Hale Reed 


T is now just one hundred years since one of our 
Unitarian leaders, Horace Mann, established in 
Massachusetts the educational system that spread 
to become one of the glories of the United States. As 
secretary of the board of education he had thought 
that his salary would be $3,000. When he found that 
it would be much less, he said, “‘I shall get my revenge. 
I shall give them more than they pay for.’”’ There is 
the note that thrills us as we review his career. He 
did more than fill an office. Some men empty offices. 
Some men fill them. He filled his to overflowing. 

There is a familiar scene in the Gospels in which, 
when Jesus is quietly dining with his disciples, a 
woman, eager to indicate to him her gratitude and 
devotion, pours a box of precious ointment upon his 
head. The disciples did not like what she did. They 
were startled and indignant. They said, “To what 
purpose is this waste? For this ointment might have 
been sold for much, and given to the poor.” But Jesus 
approved, saying, “She hath wrought a good work 
upon me.” 


Apparently the friends who were dining with 
Jesus were troubled at the way she used the precious 
ointment. It was valuable; and she used more than 
was required. Why did she need the whole box? As 
she poured the priceless oil on his head, anointing him 
as the great kings were anointed in symbolic expression 
of her devotion, and as these men saw all the pure, 
red, fragrant liquid spilled forever, they protested. 
The thrift of their race rebelled. She had needed a 
few drops, and she had used it all. Jesus, however, 
approved her act entirely. What appeared waste 
to the others, constituted to him the very sweetness 
and significance of her service. The crowning beauty 
of what she did was in the seeming waste of the oint- 
ment; in the very fact that the gift was poured, not 
measured; a stream, not drops. The loveliness of her 
service lay in the lavishness of her giving; in the prodi- 
gality of her sympathy, the abandon of her devotion. 
It would have spoiled the act if she had tried to measure 
out just enough for his anointing, and saved the rest. 
Her loyalty knew no calculating. It had no taint of 
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bargaining. It gave ‘‘the last full measure of devo- 
tion”; and its beauty lay in its prodigality. 

It isthe prodigality of service that gives it singular 
beauty. The noblest devotion of common life is not 
measured, but poured. Like the service of Horace 
Mann, it will give life “more than it pays for.” A 
man gives himself to a work good enough to deserve 
his devotion, and sometimes it: may seem that there 
is in his activity a waste of energy and enthusiasm. 
He gives “good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, and running over.”’” He might have satisfied 
the requirements of the work with far less devotion. 
He might have parceled his power out for the task, 
instead of pouring his life into the work. And yet, it 
is the very prodigality, the spendthrift spirit, that 
gives his service its peculiar appeal. Love is radiant, 
because it is not measured, but poured. The anoint- 
ing of parenthood knows no hoarding of affection. 
The mother no doubt might be said to waste affection 
on her child. Apparently a tithe of her love might 
accomplish the same results. A part of such a love 
as hers would protect the babe, and lead him tenderly. 
Yet, as she empties the treasure of her heart upon his 
head, we know that in the very lavishness of her de- 
votion is its beauty. It is lovely because it is not 
measured, but poured. 

The minute we have in our giving the suggestion 
of bargaining, the equation of so much given and so 
much received in return, the aroma of the giving is 
lost. ‘‘No professional man,” writes a great American 
teacher, “‘thinks of giving according to measure. His 
heart is in his work, and for this no equivalent is pos- 
sible.’ We can never really repay those who serve 
America as soldiers or true public servants; and we 
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are thankful we cannot. If we could pay them in 
money, the light would go out of what they did; as 
it would go if the woman who had poured the oil 
upon the head of Jesus, next day sent a bill for the 
anointing. This kind of bookkeeping would make 
the music of noble memories the rattle of the cash- 
register. It would make history not an epic, but a 
column of figures; not a roll of honor but a pay-roll. 

And here is the Parable of the Blossoms. George 
Herbert Palmer, speaking of the charm of Alice Free- 
man Palmer, said that in her was ‘‘a wastefulness, like 
that of a blossoming bough.” It is the prodigality 
of the blossoms that gives them their glory. There are 
so many more blossoms than fruits. The trees burst 
into glory, the orchard overflows with pink and white. 
The dandelions splash the green fields with gold, 
and then, in their seedtime, sow the air with silver. 
And in just this lavishness of nature is the charm that 
no art can reach. ‘‘Prodigality, and superfluity,” 
said Richard Jefferies, ‘are stamped on everything 
that she does.” It is this riot of nature that gives 
compelling beauty; Plato said that “the crowning 
glory of the creative power is its ungrudgingness.” 
We are moved by the riot of fragrant blossom, the seas 
of golden autumn leaves, the tumult of crystal snow- 
flakes. The anointing of the seasons is an outpouring 
of beauty; and so it is ever in the finest human giving. 
“The quality of mercy is not strained.’ The quantity 
of kindness is not measured. In what seems the waste 
of the highest devotion is its special beauty. And 
wherever men pour out the power of their lives as 
God pours out the promise of the blossoms, the voice 
of the old day still sounds, ‘‘They have wrought a 
good work upon me.” 


True Basis of Religious Union 
Stephen Hole Fritchman 


R. MICHAEL WILLIAMS, editor of the 
Catholic weekly, The Commonweal, challenged 
the Unitarians of America in his Ware lecture 

during Anniversary Week by asking them to co- 
operate with a united front against the common 
enemies, atheism and materialism. Probably our 
liberal faith had never been more forthrightly invited 
to participate in a movement as speciously broad- 
minded or as actually debasing. The instinctive 
reaction of resentment at such an invitation which 
obviously ran through the audience that night in the 
First Church, Boston, was the most wholesome and 
optimistic sign of vitality the Unitarian Church has 
demonstrated in many years. The almost instan- 
taneous refusal to tolerate such a liquidation of our 
heritage of freedom was the most unanimous action 
of the week, save the election of our new president. 
As Mr. Pennington of Cambridge has suggested 
in a recent editorial in The Christian Register on the 
Ware lecture, there is a superficial agreement possible 
for liberal Catholics and other religious groups at the 
present time, and for such agreements we should all 
strive earnestly. The appeal of Mr. Williams, how- 
ever, ran far deeper than any surface sympathies we 
may share. It is to these deeper implications of the 
Ware lecture that we all as sober-minded liberals 


should address ourselves. As will be indicated later, 
there most certainly are groups with whom we Uni-' 
tarians can and should enthusiastically co-operate for 
a united front of religious forces. To withdraw from 
such co-operation will be fatal to our future both as a 
Church and asa nation. The points of tangency for us 
with other religious fellowships should be our greatest 
concern in these days. 

At the outset let it be said with crystal clearness 
that any united front worth consideration must be 
based upon common purposes and not upon numbers. 
It must be a moral consolidation of forces, not a 
statistical triumph. If religion has a moral core then 
it certainly means that God is on the side of right, 
whatever its size. This surely is the meaning of the 
story in Genesis about Abraham’s ten righteous 
men in the city. We have been told that the clear 
significance of that story is that when the life of a city 
falls below a certain level that city goes to smash. 
The same teaching underlies the Platonic dialogue in 
which Socrates tells Laches that a good decision is 
based on knowledge (of moral principles) and not on 
numbers. Any united front we join for the sake of 
wise strategy in the present plight of civilization must 
be with like-minded groups, that is, with groups 
holding common spiritual principles, however widely 
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their external forms may vary. There is no gain in 
our situation if we form a united front with any 
groups that by their essential constitution contradict 
our essential constitution. Mr. Williams repeated 
statements of loyalty to a closed religious authority 
in the Pope, and our repeated professions of loyalty 
to the unfettered conscience and free mind seem to 
leave no common ground for a united front. No one 
laments the fragmentary division of Protestantism 
more than the writer of this article, but the way to 
greater unity lies not in joining opposites but like 
entities. There are many religious groups in the world 
today with whom we had better form alliances for the 
sake of defeating the common foes of paganism, na- 
tionalism and economic imperialism, and the sooner 
the better. The Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Quakers, the reformed Jews, the many small but in- 
dependent sects such as Jehovah’s Witnesses, all of 
these are standing on a common ground as far as our 
social situation is concerned. With them and many 
others we can join in a united front. It may be tem- 
porary, but it will demonstrate a common hostility to 
all forces which would crush the human spirit or ex- 
ploit great human populations for political or economic 
advantage. 

A united front to have any meaning at all con- 
crete for liberals must be against the real forces of 
irreligion, not necessarily the conventional ones. It 
has been manifestly clear to many persons far from 
communistic in loyalty that the Russian Orthodox 
Church was an irreligious force before the revolution, 
and was therefore liquidated, in spite of a minority of 
priests who, with prophetic vision, tried to reform the 
Church from within (notably Father Petrov). The 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church in Spain, 
desperately striving to save its wealth and power, has 
been throwing its strength to the insurgent rebels and 
the landowners, even though this involves fighting 
its own communicants amongst the masses who by 
peaceful means established a democratic government. 
Here again it is hard to deny that Catholicism has 
associated itself with the forces of irreligion. 

Our task in working for a united front is twofold: 
first, to name clearly what is the common foe, and 
secondly, to find our true allies. The forces of irre- 
ligion seem to many today to be threefold: first, a 
state so totalitarian in form that the spiritual freedom 
of the citizen is entirely erased. Religiously he is no 
longer free to worship or follow his conscience when 
its dictates conflict with the state. This is true in 
Germany today and since the Macintosh decision of 
the Supreme Court is true in the United States also. 
If the Hill-Shepard bill is passed we shall be leagues 
nearer a totalitarian state. Intellectually the totali- 
tarian state makes a mockery of the search for truth, 
as the banishment of Thomas Mann and hundreds of 
other intellectuals has demonstrated. 

The second irreligious force against which we 
need a united front is an economic system which, by 
its domination over the lives of men and women, 
paralyzes that which is most human in their nature, 
their good will, their integrity and their joy. Men 
striving for power and security in a competitive society 
dare not stop to show good will, they dare not write 
their advertisements according to their integrity, and 


they have little leisure in which to search for the joy 
and peace which transcend understanding. If Mr. 
Williams’ ‘materialism’’ against which he sought 
warriors in his Ware lecture could be identified with 
a ruthless economic despotism which defies legal or 
moral controls, he might have found more converts. 
But it was impossible to forget that the Church he 
serves is today blessing the hands of insurgent armies 
in war-torn Spain, armies which have as their major 
objective the clamping down of feudalism and penury 
once more upon the millions of citizens so recently 
released from bondage. If we had been called upon 
to join a united front with the Basque Catholics, or 
the priests in other provinces who saw their spiritual 
brotherhood with their communicants who remained 
loyal to their government, we should have had another 
answer to his appeal. But these outlawed priests are 
today lost souls on the scrolls of the Vatican, as hunted 
and hounded as were some of our founding fathers who 
bequeathed us a new state not many decades ago. 

There are many religious groups today who are 
discovering the irreligion of Mammon in our midst 
and know it for the foe it is. With all such groups 
who would make our economic order serve human 
ends first of all, rather than as a by-product, we can 
join in a united front. 

The third force of irreligion is a vulgarized culture 
so pagan and so tawdry that nothing of spiritual dig- 
nity can live in its atmosphere for long. While this 
third force may be the child of an economic-political 
system which ignores the virtues of human culture, it 
has assumed such proportions that it can be named 
separately. Minds cheapened by comic-strip art, 
softened by the incessant tides of radio jazz and dis- 
torted by the divisive and selfish values of magazine 
advertising so blatant and uncompromising in its 
venality, have little left for the ministrations of re- 
ligion. People saturated with the civilizing graces of 
Mae West, George MacManus and Joe Penner cannot 
be expected to have hungers for George Fox or Theo- 
dore Parker. Trivial values on weekdays cannot be 
blotted out by a single assertion of loyalty to eternal 
values on Sunday. 

Dean Inge in his latest book, “Vale,” is right: 
“The hostile forces in our civilization threaten all 
forms of Christianity alike, so that wisdom suggests 
a united front against a common enemy.” This is 
no idle abstraction. The enemy is real and his strength 
is that of a Titan. It is certainly time that a united 
front of churches learn the alphabet of action, that 
it cease being quarantined from the world. 

We need to think clearly of the issues at stake and 
to find our friends. These foes—totalitarian nation- 
alism, economic imperialism and cultural paganism— 
are ready to extinguish the flames of liberty no matter 
on what altars they burn. The Church that will 
voluntarily blow out its candles and serve these causes 
has severed itself from the kind of Church we call 
free. All others have a common cause. We need 
leadership and courage to build a united front. While 
the Churches of the free spirit may seem as David 
against Goliath, it must be remembered that while 
David began with a slingshot he concluded with the 
sword of the vanquished giant. In this fable lies 
much wisdom. 
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Alliance Week at Star Island 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


OST of the 285 women from twenty states who 
attended this year’s General Alliance week 
at Star Island were present on Sunday morn- 

ing, July 18, when the conference sermon was preached 

by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of Lynchburg, Va. 
Finding the essence of the Unitarian faith in 

Channing’s words, “‘One sublime idea has taken strong 


hold of my mind; it is the greatness of the soul, its . 


divinity, its union with God by spiritual likeness,” 
Mr. Slocombe urged a contemporary realization of 
confidence in man’s moral faculties and his spiritual 
insights, and ended by an earnest appeal to the women 
to ‘‘help us men to develop a confidence equal to yours 
in the supreme worth of ideal values.” 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins of Boston, as minister for the 
week, delivered five chapel addresses, the first three of 
which presented his thought of God. Speaking of 
God’s reality, he declared that this can be known only 
if, to the deep desire to find God, is added action upon 
the assumption of his reality. God, he said, is some- 
thing more than man’s sublimest ideal; he is also the 
everlastingly real. 

Following this with an address on ‘‘God’s Im- 
partiality,”’ he criticized those whose thought of God 
was of a being who had special pets, and found much 
to commend in Seneca’s attitude: “Thou mayest 
drown me, O Neptune, or thou mayest save me. My 
part is to keep my rudder true.”’ 

In his address on ‘‘God’s Faithfulness,’ Dr. Per- 
kins represented the relationship between God and 
man as a personal one and found in God’s very nature 
the faithfulness revealed in Jesus. Of his two remain- 
ing talks, the one likened the task of organized re- 
ligion to the laying up of the stones from a sanctuary’s 
wreckage to await a prophet’s word (1 Macc. 4:44-46); 
the other affirmed the realities of faith, hope and love, 
defined respectively as confidence in our spiritual 
insights, courage to start on paths whose ends we 
cannot see, and devotion to something beyond and 
higher than ourselves. 

The other daily speaker was Rev. Walton E. Cole 
of Toledo, Ohio, whose five lectures on ““The Bible 
and Mcdern Life’ were entitled: ““Humanity’s Great- 
est Epic,” “The Modern Approach,” “New Light on 
the Old Testament,” “How We Got the New Testa- 
ment,” and “‘What the Bible Can Do for Us Today.”’ 

Such a course of lectures cannot be summarized 
in a bare note or two. The heartiness of their recep- 
tion confirmed the need for popular instruction in the 
historical approach to the study of the Bible. Mr. Cole 
consistently urged a comprehensive view of the 
Bible’s evolutionary character. ‘‘No well-informed 
or scientific mind,” he said, “‘can accept the Bible as 
all of one piece, and to understand its real nature we 
might do as Jesus did. He recognized that earlier 
standards were inferior and frankly repudiated the 
validity of Moses. Only as we understand the evo- 
lutionary character of the Bible can we be at home 
in any part of it.” 

Four evening speakers dealt with special sub- 
jects. The illustrated lecture on Saturday by Rev. 


Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., followed the 
history of the isles from Captain Smith’s arrival in 
1614. He described Star Island as “‘the only island 
in the world dedicated to religious conferences.”’ 
On Monday, Orin E. Skinner of Boston lectured with 
pictures on ‘Stained Glass Windows,”’ which he de- 
scribed as the produet of “the craft of light and color.” 

Laurence Fletcher of Cohasset, Mass., lectured on 
Tuesday on “Birds in the Garden,” and showed the 
first slow-motion picture ever made on the flight of 
the hummingbird. On Wednesday evening, Melville 
C. Freeman of West Roxbury, Mass., sketched the 
life of Robert E. Lee, revealing him to be an ideal 
character to whom slavery was more humane than 
the plight of the Negroes in the North. Rev. Roydon 
C. Leonard of North Easton, Mass., gave Saturday’s 
chapel address, and spoke on “‘Faith and Good Cheer.”’ 

During the week conferences were held on eleven 
Alliance departmental interests. On Religious Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Forrester Macdonald of Boston pre- 
sented an ingenious folder outlining a year’s program, 
and Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble of Newton Highlands, Mass., 
demonstrated a worship service for the church school. 
Miss Frances W. Wood of Detroit, Mich., led a later 
discussion. On the Evening Alliance, led by Miss 
Helen W. Greenwood, the consensus of opinion was 
that these groups should have treasuries separate from 
the afternoon Alliances, and one suggestion for in- 
creasing membership was to go through Sunday-school 
records of twelve years back. Mrs. Roland Ackroyd 
of Needham, Mass., led a later discussion. 

On Appeals, the new chairman, Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard of North Easton, presided, and the need for 
continuing the support of the various appeals was 
emphasized. The remaining conferences were: on 
International Work, led by the new chairman, Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; . 
on Fellowship, by Miss Bertha Langmaid of Boston; 
on Friendly Links, by Miss Helen M. Church of Bos- 
ton; on Cheerful Letters, by Miss Anna E. Sibley of 
Brookline, Mass.; on Program, by Mrs. Samuel John- 
son of Milton, Mass.; on Post Office Mission, by Mrs. 
Geo. B. Dewson of Milton. Mrs. Preble had a con- 
ference of New England presidents, and Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise a conference of all presidents. 

Of all. the other things crowded into this busy 
week a sentence or two will have to tell. There was 
Sunday night’s musicale by Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Harrington and Wilfred Churchill, Wednesday after- 
noon’s puppet show by Mrs. W. Clarke Hayward of 
Salem, Thursday evening’s entertainment by the 
waitresses directed by Mrs. Lucius C. Fairchild of 
Brookline, Mass., a reading of poetry by Dr. Perkins 
and of “Green Pastures” by Mr. Cole. With the best 
weather in years prevailing, croquet, swimming, deep- 
sea fishing were exuberantly indulged in, and the 
sunrise service on Wednesday was very well attended. 
The proceeds from the fair in the hands of Mrs. Ellen 
Hayes of Medford, Mass., provided this week $264.35 
for the Star Island Maintenance Fund. 

Mrs. Wilton E. Cross of Taunton, Mass., as 
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chairman was supported by Mrs. Fairchild, Mrs. 
Freeman, Miss Greenwood, Mrs. Charles A. Haycock 
of Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Eugene F. Mueller 
of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Russell B. Tower of 
Cohasset, Mass., and Miss Margaret S. Ball of New- 
ton, Mass., who acted as treasurer and registrar. 

At the banquet on Friday evening Mrs. Wise, 
the new president of the Alliance, expressed her ap- 


preciation of the devoted work of the committee that 
had managed the conference. Mrs. Forrester Mac- 
donald was the principal speaker, Mrs. FitzGerald 
proved a witty and charming toastmistress, and the 
blessing of Uncle Oscar Laighton will long be remem- 
bered by those present. Mrs. Wise urged the delegates, 
in returning home, to “translate their vision into 
action.” 


Religious Education Institute at Star Island 


Harriett B. Fawcett 


O attempt to put into words all the joy and in- 
spiration of a week at Star Island is comparable 
to the old Japanese legendary task of wrapping 

the wind in paper. The week of the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute is particularly difficult because there 
were so many different things going on at the same 
time that it was impossible for one person to cover 
them all. As one speaker expressed it, “‘I never before 
saw Unitarians working so hard at their religion.” 

And we did work—there is no question about that! 
But it was not all work—far from it! There was time 
for fun and fellowship, for mirth and music, for solitary 
contemplation of the beauty of rocks and sea, sunset 
and moonlight, for intimate companionship with 
kindred souls. 

The day began with the morning chapel service 
in Elliott Hall, conducted by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin 
of Philadelphia. Throughout his week’s series of 
talks, Dr. Griffin carried the theme of the development 
of “man the animal,’ concerned only with his own 
physical needs, into man the spiritual being, merging 
himself into the community and the greater Soul. 

After chapel came three class periods, covering a 
variety of courses suited to the needs of teachers and 
leaders in church school and church. The following 
courses were given: The Old Testament, Rev. Dan H. 
Fenn; The Preparation and Conduct of Religious 
Services, Rev. Vincent B. Silliman; Understanding 
the Pupil, Ernest W. Kuebler; Teaching Methods in 
Religious Education, Miss Frances Wood; Kinder- 
garten Materials and Methods, Mrs. Paul Harmon 
Chapman; Primary Materials and Methods, Miss 
Elizabeth L. Reed; Junior Materials and Methods, 
Mrs. Marie Cole Powell; Plans and Programs for the 
Small Church School, Mrs. Grace E. Mayer-Oakes; 
Handwork and Craft Methods and Materials, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stone Macdonald; Leadership Training in 
the Local Church, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman. 

An innovation this year was a group of children 
ranging in age from five to twelve years, for whom a 
number of classes were held, permitting teachers to see 
educational methods in actual operation. The chil- 
dren had a grand time, and their presence was a happy 
addition to the general atmosphere. 

Afternoons were “‘free’’ for sports—swimming, 
tennis, baseball, croquet, shuffle-board, study,— 
personal conferences, rest; whatever best filled in- 
dividual needs. 

At five o’clock Dr. Berkeley B. Blake of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., gave a series of ‘Talks on the Rocks” 
(transferred on several occasions to the “rockers” 
because of weather conditions) in which he traced the 


development of liberal thought, from the primitive 
man who dared to defy the taboos of his tribe, through 
the great religious reformations to the present. We 
are too prone today, Dr. Blake feels, to arrive at truth 
through “revelation” or “inspiration.’”’ He stresses 
the need of a willingness to submit our beliefs to con- 
stant test and experiment in order to prove their 
validity. 

Evenings provided a variety of uplift and enter- 
tainment. Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, 
Maine, presented a delightful series of pictures showing 
Europe of today. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of 
Meadville Theological School, gave an inspiring ad- 
dress on “The Church—the School of the People;’’ Rev. 
Paul Harmon Chapman, dean of the Institute, demon- 
strated the use of moving pictures in church-school 
worship services. Laurence B. Fletcher’s illustrated 
lecture on birds, showing for the first time “slow mo- 
tion”’ pictures of hummingbirds in flight, was a never- 
to-be-forgotten joy. One evening was given over to 
a camp fire on the rocks, with songs and stories; another 
to the annual costume party and stunt night, when 
leading events and speeches of the week were re- 
enacted in dramatic and somewhat startling form. 

The speakers at the closing banquet were a 
“geographical survey” of the entire group. Dr. Blake, 
as toastmaster, introduced Carl B. Wetherell, ‘from 
coast to coast’; Ernest W. Kuebler of Boston; Mrs. 
Guy Williams of Nebraska; Mrs. Maude Adams, 
Tennessee; Mrs. Virginia Weir, Missouri; Miss. Ger- 
trude Taft, now of Boston but formerly from Iowa 
and Ohio; Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, Ohio. Mrs. Wilton 
E. Cross of Taunton, Mass., spoke for the General 
Alliance. A very happy surprise was the presence of 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, who spoke briefly. 

No account of Star Island would be complete with- 
out mention of the candlelight service which closes 
each day’s activities. Rev. Bradford E. Gale of Salem, 
Mass., the chaplain, conducted the first services, and 
appointed other leaders for succeeding evenings. 
The lovely little chapel on the hill, the silent pro- 
cessional under the stars, and the simple, reverent 
service, are to most of us the very soul of the Shoals. 

Life at Star Island is unique. Two hundred and 
fifty persons, from all over the country, differing widely 
in ideals, theories, tastes, personalities, live together 
in perfect harmony of purpose: 


One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod; 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God. 
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BOSTON, MASS., AUGUST 5, 1937 


THE UNITARIAN MIND 


FRIENDLY Episcopal minister recently paid 
high tribute to the traditional Unitarian stand 
for freedom in religion. He said if it had not 

been for the Unitarians the religious denominations 
would be cutting each other’s throats. This stand for 
freedom has attracted many people to the Unitarian 
fellowship. 

Next in importance as an attractive power among 
Unitarians has been their high intellectual formula- 
tion of religion; their making religion mental as well 
as emotional. To many it has seemed the Unitarian 
fellowship offered the only religious atmosphere con- 
genial to the modern mind. The modern temper, in- 
stilled consciously or unconsciously in our schools, is 
experimental. This quality, we are told, is character- 
istic of Unitarian religion, and this assertion makes 
converts. 

Another aspect of Unitarian attitudes which 
appeals to many is open-mindedness, and usually ad- 
vanced positions, on social questions. | Unitarians 
have been in the forefront of social reform. It has 
seemed that anyone with a new idea could turn to 
Unitarians for a sympathetic and intelligently-critical 
hearing. 

These are the attitudes which we like to believe 
constitute the Unitarian Mind. These are the atti- 
tudes about which we are told in our pamphlets for 
free distribution. Occasionally, however, a different 
type of mind manifests itself among Unitarians, and 
raises questions as to just what is the Unitarian Mind. 
With such a special case we wish now to concern our- 
selves. 

The case in question is that of a man who has 
been a life-long member of Unitarian churches, and 
who is a Harvard graduate. He recently wrote the 
treasurer of his church a note saying he wished to 
discontinue his connections with the church. He said 
he regretted this all the more because he was per- 
sonally very fond of the minister and his wife. In a 
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second letter he assured the minister that his with- 
drawal was not due to personal reasons but simply 
to “a conflict of ideas.” In a third letter he set forth 
his position in considerable detail, again declaring 
personal friendship and respect for the minister. 
In this letter too he made clear his appreciation of the — 
minister’s sermons, indicating that it was only some 
of his extra-parish connections to which he objected. 

Here is a man of obvious culture leaving a Uni- 
tarian church solely because of a “conflict of ideas.” 
Clearly the problems raised by such a situation are 
deeper than those covered by the statement that if a 
minister maintains a robust personal relation with the 
parish there will be no difficulty because of disparity 
of ideas. Some help may be found in this ease in the 
statement of old friends that he is a very opinionated 
man. But still here are the facts: a life-long member 
of Unitarian churches, a Harvard graduate, leaves his 
church, not because of the slightest personal dislike of 
the minister or his wife, not because of any objection 
whatsoever to the minister’s preaching or his per- 
formance of parish duties, but solely because he be- 
lieves there exists a basic ‘‘conflict of ideas’ as be- 
tween himself and his minister, his church, his de- 
nomination. 

Is such a conflict of ideas sufficient reason for the 
discontinuance of a common loyalty within Unitarian- 
ism? The president of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion, at the last annual meeting, made the following 
comment as to what Harvard men should have gotten 
from their training: ‘‘Above all they have learned the 
lesson that difference of opinion, criticism, hot debate, 
censure, can go with tolerance, a common faith, a 
common loyalty.” According to this comment a 
Harvard graduate who forsakes an old loyalty solely 
because of a difference of opinion has not learned the 
most important lesson which Harvard teaches. And 
may we not say also that, however long he has been 
in Unitarian churches, he has not learned the meaning 
of freedom of opinion. The deeper question is raised 
as to whether the fault lies with him or with the 
church. 

Unitarians must learn that in any group or- 
ganized around the love of truth, and the principle 
of service, friendly conflict of ideas, and sometimes 
definite tension, are a part of the life blood. Speaking 
as a friendly critic, and as one who believes he has 
witnessed in living Unitarians the finest possible 
balance of intellectual and emotional sanity, we must 
say that a large and powerful element in Unitarianism 
is not aware of this need of friendly conflict and 
tension. A history, originating in conflict, has grown 
into a habit of respectability; originating in contro- 
versy, it has grown into a cult of dignity; originating 
in penetrating experimentalism, it has become a 
symbol for conservatism. Speaking as one alarmed to 
see a spring of living water drying up, we say Uni- 
tarians must make sincere and friendly conflict and 
tension a part of their life stream. 

In some of our churches, the range of subjects 
upon which a minister can get a sympathetic hearing 
is extremely narrow. The techniques which he may 
employ in his preaching are narrow also. May not 
this partly account for the fact that our churches are 
poorly attended in communities where other Protes- 
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tant churches have large congregations? At any rate, 
we wish to make a plea for loyalty in spite of a conflict 
of ideas, loyalty to the church and to the minister, so 
long as there is no departure from essential integrity. 

As we now proceed to consider more specifically 
the nature of the ideational conflict as the man to 
whom we have referred imagined it to exist, it may be 
well to note certain words uttered by Dr. Jerome D. 
Greene at the recent meeting of the Harvard Alumni 
Association: “President Eliot used to say that he 


expected to find Harvard men representing many 


varieties of political, social and religious opinion, but 
that he also expected to find, and usually did find, 
that Harvard men were on the liberal side of the 
groups to which they belonged.’ We will now allow 
one Unitarian mind to reveal itself at considerable 
length, omitting all references which may identify 
either the writer or the one to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed. 


It has troubled me for a good while that there has 
been a tendency among the Unitarian clergy, or rather 
among some of them, toward radicalism, in some mod- 
erate, in others so strong that they seem to be little 
short of “reds.” In the extreme category may be 
ranked “Rev.” John Haynes Holmes and the crowd 
who are running Antioch College. Now I am, and do 
not feel ashamed of it, a conservative. I admit that 
evils exist in the world, and wrong and injustice. Only 
a fool could deny it, and I would like to see them reme- 
died, but my knowledge of history and my experience 
show me that things have, with occasional set-backs, 
been improving, and as a rule steadily. Slavery has 
been abolished, the worst evils of child labor have al- 
ready been done away with, hours of work have been 
cut and real wages as well as money wages have tended 
steadily to increase. Philanthropic organizations have 
grown in wealth and numbers and power to do good. 
Of course, much remains to be done and all who can 
should help. 

In most of these matters, I regret to say, some of 
the clergy in all denominations, except the Roman 
Catholic, have been prominent, and, I think, most inju- 
dicious, not to say blind. Conceding their motives to 
be good, their wisdom has not been very conspicuous. 
I have known quite a number of clergymen, and with 
only one or two exceptions have respected their sin- 
cerity and good intentions. The very fact that a man 
decides to become a minister speaks strongly for his 
disinterestedness and ambition to do good. For no 
material rewards await him, and he knows it. But I 
have in most cases found that he does not appreciate 
the practical difficulties which lie in wait for hastily- 
conceived schemes of sweeping reform. Only a few days 
ago I said this to a very prominent—in years gone by— 
Unitarian layman. He said, “I ceased attending church 
some years since because two ministers in succession 
were advocating ideas which seemed to me most un- 
wise and dangerous.”’ I may mention a few ideas and 
doings such as I have in mind. The requesting of a man 
like Levinson, known in Philadelphia as an able and 
clever man, identified with the communists, to make 
the principal address at the Laymen’s League. We 
heard him denounce the D. A. R., an organization of 
high-minded and patriotic women. He is a native of 
Moscow, by the way. He also denounced the em- 
ployers of labor as for the most part a lot of oppressors. 
He also endorsed the C. I. O. He spoke unfavorably 
of Hitler and Mussolini, and I myself detest them both, 
but he did not speak untavorably of Stalin and his crowd. 


A day or two later there were published the ‘‘Ob- 
jectives Adopted”’ by the ‘Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice.”’ Among other things this precious organization 
advocates “‘exemption from military service” for any one 
who wants it. Even the country which brought up a 
man may not compel him to defend it. If this ideal 
had prevailed in 1861-1865, the South would have won 
and slavery exist teday, and if in 1916-1918 Germany 
might be ruling the world today. It also wants to es- 
tablish birth-control clinics. With a population already 
almost sterile this ideal seeks further to cut the birth 
rate. Also a great deterrent to immorality is the pos- 
sible consequence. With full information on this 
point given to all, what might be the result? 

It also advocates open discussion of means of pre- 
venting syphilis. Yet dread of venereal disease is per- 
haps the greatest of all deterrents (except good moral 
principles) in keeping young men from promiscuity. 
Why show them how they may indulge their passions 
safely? 

It also urges the use of the union label on all print- 
ing. In other words, no work to a man who may be 
competent and need the money unless he is paying 
tribute and submitting to some labor leader. 

It also wants the government to provide work or 
relief for all unemployed, ete.—a policy which is almost. 
ruining the nation today, for few men who can pretend 
to work for the government want actually to work for a 
private employer who is usually brutal enough to insist 
on real work. 

It also is, thinking of asking the government to tax 
church property, which policy, if adopted, would im- 
mediately close half the Protestant churches and give 
the politicians fresh money to waste. 

I will admit that the “Fellowship” has not come 
out as yet for Companionate Marriage as one or two 
Methodists of the ‘‘Lunatic Fringe of Society,” to quote 
Theodore Roosevelt, have done, but it has gone far, and 
too far for me. 


There is a lapse of clear thinking in this letter 
where the writer indicates that he will illustrate the 
evil doings of the clergy, and then refers to the invi- 
tation to David Levinson to speak to the Laymen’s 
League. Whether the invitation to Levinson was 
good or bad, the fact is that it came wholly‘ from 
laymen, and not a single clergyman was in any: way 
involved. Although at certain points the writer 
approaches either fact or reason, it is not good to see 
how his prejudices have been fired so that he is in- 
clined to see everything in blacks and whites. 

Further comment might be made upon specific 
matters mentioned in the letter, but we will leave 
that to our readers, if any are moved to make it. 
We have described some general qualities commonly 
assumed to be characteristic of the Unitarian Mind. 
We have allowed one Unitarian mind partially to 
reveal itself. We urge our readers to consider how 
far this one mind contradicts or confirms our concep- 
tion of the common mind; how widespread within 
Unitarianism is this type of mind; what kind of prob- 
lems, if any, it creates, and how they should be met. 
The most important question raised by this kind of 
case is whether we shall try to conduct our churches 
in such ways as to make this type of mind feel at home 
in them, or whether we shall conduct them in ways 
which will inevitably weed out such minds. We 
invite comment. We will gladly publish any other 
revelations of Unitarian minds. 
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A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Never in recent years have I read more 
biased writing than Mr. William Price’s 
letter concerning the Roman Catholics, 
published in the June twenty-fourth issue 
of The Christian Register. At the time of 
the Reformation, Protestants and Catholics 
all over Europe slandered, condemned, 
despised, and butchered each _ other. 
Each felt the other party was to blame for 
the denunciations and killing. It was 
mostly a difference in methods rather 
than objectives. 

Protestantism was originated by people 
who fought for ideals. Their numbers, 
though few at first, swelled to countless 
thousands. Before the increase Catholics 
persecuted the dissenters hoping that they 
might by force bring these people back to 
the Church. But they learned, much to 
their regret, that you can’t force patriotism, 
morals, and religion on to people. 

Our forefathers, who founded this 
country, foresaw the necessity of religious 
freedom. For over a hundred years or 
more this country had witnessed bigotry in 
divergent groups. But religious freedom 
grew and our country has become known 
throughout the world as a haven for op- 
pressed people. 

The great motive which stirred people 
to leave their homes in Europe to cross 
three thousand miles of ocean, was free- 
dom of thought, speech, and religion. 
Our Puritan and Pilgrim fathers came over 
for these reasons. Upon reaching here the 
leaders set up a government based upon 
Church authority. Where was the free- 
dom for the others? It had gone. They 
were defeating their own ends. 

Today, we find certain countries at- 
tempting to repeat the same folly. In 
Germany, Hitler is to make the state the 
Church. German nationalism is the re- 
ligion of Nazi Germany. In Spain the 
Catholic Church has ruled and suppressed 
the people. The Loyalists are trying to 
overthrow the Catholic tyranny. In Italy 
the Catholic Church dares do nothing to 
stop Mussolini. The Church works hand 
in glove with him. The Church can aid 
the state and vice versa and, when working 
in harmony, they tend to make a perfect 
nation. 

The term liberalism has been attached 
to the Unitarian denomination. Personally 
I feel no one can attach such a name to 
any religious group. For it so often 
happens that the group gets more satis- 
faction from the name than from what it 
truly represents. What does liberalism 
mean? That is too difficult for me to 
answer. I will, however, state two charac- 
teristics of a liberal. First, he is a tolerant 
person, and second, he is prepared to 


change his viewpoints when they are false. 
Mr. Price undoubtedly believes himself to 
be a liberal. We all like to be called lib- 
erals. After reading his article, I was as- 
tounded at his fear and anxiety over the 
Catholics’ control of this country. I hope 
that all Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
will endeavor to live by the dictates of their 
conscience for freedom of press, speech, 
and religion, upholding in their inner 
selves the principles and ideals of a 
true democracy, where the rights of all 
are considered equally and justly, and 
where no religion is connected with st=te 
affairs. 

In closing, let me impress on Mr. 
Price that all people, regardless of religious 
affiliations, are worshiping God in their 
own way, are trying to live a more whole- 
some life. Our differences, as I have stated 
before, are primarily ways and means, be- 
cause our objectives are the same. Man’s 
true religion is the religion based on his 
philosophy of life gained from his experi- 
ences and the experiences of others. 

We choose a church because it fits closest 
to our outlook on life, whether it be narrow 
or wide. My final hope for all of us is 
that we can follow better our Master’s 
footsteps and become more tolerant, open- 
minded, humble, courageous, sincere, and 
more Christlike. 

Eugene Emerson Collier. 

West Somerville, Mass. 

* * 


WE NEED A CONDUCTOR 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. Gray-Smith’s letter in The Register 
raises an interesting point. Should The 
Christian Register be edited by one in- 
dividual or by several individuals? I 
think he actually said ‘‘men,’’ but in these 
days of feminine ascendancy we men should 
not be too sure of ourselves. 

The question that started the wheels 
going around in my mind was this: “‘Are 
not Unitarians inclined to prefer a sym- 
phony to a prolonged recital by one per- 
former, however brilliant?’”’ I hesitate to 
say that one could not get a symphony 
from an editorial board composed of a 
half dozen or more Unitarian ministers. 
Perhaps it could be done. But that isn’t 
an important consideration. The real 
point raised has to do with the merits of 
one editor or several editors. Dr. Gray- 
Smith is evidently using the word ‘“‘sym- 
phony”’ in the sense of a symphony or- 
chestra. What is a symphony orchestra? 
Not simply several musicians playing to- 
gether, but several musicians playing to- 
gether under the direction of a single 
leader. I have always supposed that the 
conductor of a symphony was fully as 
important as the players. 

Likewise J have supposed that the task 
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of an editor of such a journal as The Register 
was similar to that of the conductor of a 
symphony. He keeps time and integrates 
the work of the players. The discouraging 
part of a symphony program to me is the 
period before the leader appears, when the 
musicians are tuning up. That tuning-up 
period is an example of the kind of discord 
which musicians may make when there 
is no leader. wonder if a journal with- 
out a leader may not turn out to have too 
little harmony. Perhaps The Register 
should be a symphony of all the best lib- 
eral thought, but a symphony directed 
by the best liberal editor we can find. 
Delos W. O'Brian. 
Wilmington, Del. 


* * 


BLESSINGS OF FASCISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A couple of Christian Registers have 
fallen into my hands, and as I used to at- 
tend a Unitarian church some years back 
in America I was pretty happy to have 
these. My sweet dream of home was 
roughly shattered, however, when I read 
an article by a Beryl Cohon on “The 
Morality of Dictatorship.”” I had kept 
my idea of the American sense of justice 
and fair play these last years that I have 
been living in Europe for business reasons. 
Now comes an article that is not fair, is 
not correct, and that misses the big fact 
that under a one-party government there 
is not dictatorship as pictured by the 
writer of this article, but instead a co- 
operation, a pulling together of a whole 
little country to pull itself up to a stronger 
efficiency and on to a higher spiritual 
level. 

In other words, you cannot make this 
new system look like the ancient history 
dictatorships B. C.! I gave the Registers 
to some friends of mine, asking their, 
opinion. One lady said, ‘“That story of 
Mr. Cohon’s is not my idea at all and I 
would like to talk with him and tell him a 
few things.’”’ A man said, ‘Well, it’s what 
you would expect from people who live in 
Boston, go as far as Marblehead for the 
summer, and take The Boston Transcript 
as their Alpha and Omega.” Now, being a 
right good American at heart, I should 
like my home people to see a lot clearer 
on this Fascist state business, and learn a 
number of things about what patriotism 
means when a nation works not for in- 
dividual selfishness but for the country, 
for all the citizens. 

I guess the Forum wants a brief letter 
if it wants any at all, so I won’t go into 
more details, but just wish I could look 
into the old A. U. A. and say, “Be fair 
and be up to date, and get rid of the buga- 
boo notion that this little country over 
here isn’t a happy, free, progressive na- 
tion.”’ 

Best wishes to The Register for a long 
life. 

John Cobbman. 

Rome, Italy. 
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Commencement at Meadville 
Frederick May Eliot Receives Honorary Degree, Delivers 


Commencement Address 


Commencement at the Meadville Theo- 
logical Schoo! was held on Tuesday, June 8, 
at the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, Il. 
It was the ninety-third in the history of the 
school. Honorary degrees were bestowed 
upon Bishop Paul Jones, chaplain of An- 
tioch College, and Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. Bishop Jones, formerly Epis- 
copal bishop of Utah, later executive 
officer of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
has served for a number of years as college 
pastor and a member of the faculty at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Degrees in course were conferred as 
follows: Master of theological science, 
Harvey Swanson, A. B., B. D.; bachelor of 
divinity, Angus deMille Cameron, B. A., 

‘Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein, J. D., 
Russell Erwin Simmons, A. B., and Robert 
Arthur Storer, A. B. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: 

The Robert C. Billings prizes for ex- 
cellence in preaching: Felix Danford Lion, 
A. B., Andrew Xerez Mahy, A. B., Rob- 
ert Wilcox Sonen, B. 8., George Huntston 
Williams, A. B.; the Robert C. Billings 
prize to the member of the senior class who 
has attained the highest rank in the work 
of the year: Edward Whitefield Ohren- 
stein, J. D. 

Commencement exercises were opened 
by Dr. Frederick C. Grant, dean of the 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston. The commencement address 
on “The Unifying Loyaltigs of a Free 
Church”’ was delivered by Dr. Eliot. 

Since the vitality of the free church de- 
pends, as in other churches, upon the kind 
of loyalty which it can elicit, Dr. Eliot as- 
serted that the free church must, like the 
others, face the problem of authority. 
Many people have asserted that there can 
be no real authority or loyalty in the free 
church, for freedom and loyalty are in- 
compatible. Dr. Eliot found the argu- 
ments against the free church’s attempts 
to combine freedom and fellowship neither 
logical nor reasonable. Yet more con- 
vincing evidence of the validity of its type 
of authority and loyalty he found in the 
undeniable fact that the free church has a 
tradition of freedom and loyalty reaching 
back over more than a century. We have 
as a matter of fact been united by some 
loyalty. We should ask what that loyalty 
is, then deepen it and enrich it. 

For the free churches, Dr. Eliot sug- 
gested that the unifying and binding 
loyalty and authority has been forcefully 
represented in the various covenants that. 
have been used by our churches. The 
covenant originally suggested by Dr. 
Charles Gordon Ames and later modified 
to read, “In the love of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man,”’ was taken by 


Dr. Eliot to summarize the basic unifying 
loyalties of the free churches. The essence 
of this covenant, he asserted, is to be found 
in the words “we unite.”’ The method of 
liberalism is stated in the opening phrases, 
“in the love of truth” and “in the spirit 
of Jesus,”’ where love is the important word 
and where truth and not the truth implies 
a significant qualification. The ‘“‘spirit of 
Jesus’ does not involve christological doc- 
trines or dogmas of any kind, but rather 
signifies that we would imitate the simple 
humanity of Jesus with its ideal of univer- 
sal brotherhood. The purpose of our 
unifying authority is the worship of God 
and the service of man. We must begin 
with man and move outward to far-off 
splendor. These two phrases, “‘the wor- 
ship of God” and ‘‘the service of man,”’ 
are two aspects of the same reality. 

If this covenant suggests the authority 
and the purpose of the free church, our 
problem is to make these abstract loyalties 
realities. This problem the jiree churches 
must squarely face. They must come 
more fully to appreciate the power of 
memory and devise means by which our 
common memories may be enriched, en- 
nobled, and deepened through more vital 
rootage in our noble heritage. They must 
also reconsider the methods and tech- 
niques of the church in the light of present- 
day scientific thought. When the work of 
our free churches is carried forward in this 
spirit we shall become again aware ot the 
fact that our loyalty, unified. by the love 
of truth and by the spirit of Jesus, is in- 
dispensable to the creating of a fairer 
and happier world. Such a loyalty will, 
when rightly seen, be found to depend ul- 
timately upon the authority of God, an 
authority which we dare not ignore or 
deny. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was preached 
on Monday afternoon in Hull Memorial 
Chapel by Bishop Jones. His topic was 
“The Integrity of Preaching.’”’ The service 
was conducted by E. W. Ohrenstein of the 
graduating class. The prayer was given 
by Dr. George F. Patterson, secretary of 
the Department of the Ministry of the 
American Unitarian Association. A hymn 
composed by Donald Harrington, a mem- 
ber of the student body, was sung at this 
service. 

After the service the commencement 
dinner was served in John Woolman Hall 
of the First Unitarian Church. Speakers 
after the dinner were introduced by Presi- 
dent Snow. Robert A. Storer represented 
the graduating class and Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., the trus- 
tees and graduates. Professor Mathew J. 
Spinka of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary spoke for the affiliated divinity 
schools. Bishop Jones, Dr. Eliot and Dr. 
Patterson also spoke briefly. Professor 


J. L. Adams, who joined the Meadville 
faculty during the year, was introduced to 
the company and gave a brief account of 
his impressions of the school. 

On Tuesday afternoon a memorial ser- 
vice was held for graduates of the school 
who died during the year: Rev. John W. 
Day, class of 1882, Rev. Robert A. Sing- 
sen, class of 1916, Rev. James C. Duncan, 
class of 1885, Professor Carl A. Mendum, 
1920, Bernard S. Kittredge, 1904, Rev. 
Henry F. Waring, 1926. The service was 
conducted by Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of 
Chicago and a prayer was given by Rev. 
Robert B. Day of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


x * 


NOMINATIONS ANNOUNCED 


The name of Rev. Robert B. Day of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., was omitted from 
the list of nominations published by the 
General Conference Committee in The 
Register of July 22. For the information 
of the fellowship, the entire list is reprinted 
at this time: 


Commission on Planning and Review 


(Two years) W. Rodman Peabody, 
Milton, Mass., Miss Ruth Twiss, Newton 
Center, Mass. 

(Four years) Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Detroit, Mich., Frank C. Smith, Jr., Esq., 
Worcester, Mass. 7 


Nominating Committee 


(Two years) Mrs. Edward H. Atherton, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
Duxbury, Mass., Delta I. Jarrett, Esq., 
Chicago, Il. 

(Four years) Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Lynchburg, Va., Laurence C. Staples, 
Washington, D. C, 


Program Committee 


(Two years) Dr. W. Waldemar W. Ar- 
gow, Syracuse, N. Y., Charles S. Bolster, 
Esq., Boston, Mass., Rev. Robert B. 
Day, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Mrs. Roydon 
C. Leonard, North Easton, Mass., Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson, Chicago, Il. 


Business Committee 


(Two years) Frederick H. Fay, Boston, 
Mass., Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, Mont- 
clair, N. J., Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Bangor, Maine, William E. Wickenden, 
LL. D., Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. David R. 
Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 


The committee will announce the nomi- 
nation of the moderator at the General 
Conference and this office will be filled at 
the annual meeting of the Association in 
Boston in May, 1938. 


* * 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Norman S. Dowd, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Ottawa, Ont., Canada, 
preached in the Unitarian Christian 
Church, Highgate Hill, London, England, 
on Sunday morning, June 27, and on the 
evening of the same day at Mansford 
Street Church, Bethnal Green, London. 
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Tercentenary Celebration at Taunton, Mass. 


The founding of the First Parish Church 
of Taunton, Mass., three hundred years 
ago by a group of settlers from Dorchester, 
headed by Elizabeth Pole, was commem- 
orated in a week of religious services, com- 
munity program, pageant, and family 
dinner, starting June 6 and concluding 
June 13 with a tercentenary service at 
which the sermon was preached by Rev. 
John W. Lee, minister of the Mary Street 
Chape! (Unitarian) of Taunton, England. 

The Taunton church dates from the 
coming of the Dorchester group to the 
Indian village of Titticut, two years be- 
fore the actual founding of the town of 
Taunton. 

In the order of service on June 13, at- 
tended by more than four hundred mem- 
bers of the church and guests, the re- 
sponsive reading consisted of passages 
from sermons preached in Taunton by the 
first minister, Rev. William Hook, and 
during the service an Elizabethan Bible, 
known as a “‘Breeches’’ Bible, was pre- 
sented to the church by the Rotary clubs 
of Taunton, Mass., and Taunton, England. 
The church received, also, a Tudor door 
taken from the ancestral home of Eliza- 
beth Pole in Shute, England, and brought 
to Taunton by Mr. Lee through the efforts 
of the Rotary club of Taunton, Eng- 
land. 

Rev. Wilton E. Cross, present minister 
of the church, conducted the service, which 
included a communion service in which the 
deacons participated as they did three 
hundred years ago. 

The week’s activities started with the 
observance of Children’s Sunday, June 6, 
the customary announcing of awards, and 
the presentation of a potted plant to each 
child. Following the service the children 
planted a tree in the meetinghouse lawn 
and placed a wreath of flowers upon the 
grave of Elizabeth Pole in Plain Ceme- 
tery. 

Community Night was held June 7 under 
the auspices of the Laymen’s League, with 
Perry H. White, vice president of Taunton 
chapter, presiding. Invocation was by 
Rev. A. Robert Harrison of the Westville 
Congregational Church, which was sep- 
arated from the First Parish Church in 
1790. Mayor Arthur E. Poole brought 
greetings from the city government, Vice 
President Nathan H. Friedman of the 
Manufacturers’ Association brought greet- 
ings from the city’s business and industry, 
Judge William J. Davison spoke for the 
city’s professions, and Rev. Cyril B. Hart- 
man, president of the Taunton Ministers’ 
Union, brought word from the city’s 
churches. The address was by Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Hamilton, former president of 
Tufts College. The benediction was by 
Rabbi Jonas Kamin. 

An informal family dinner was held 
June 8 with Professor Charles F. Park pre- 
siding and Dr, Arthur R, Grandell as 


master of ceremonies, Guests and speakers 
included Rev. John W. Lee of England, 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Mrs. Joel H. Met- 
calf, Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Rev. George H. 
Reed, Mrs. Elbridge Stoneham, Albert 
Fuller and Rev. William Channing Brown. 
At the conclusion of the dinner, letters 
from members and former members of the 
church unable to attend were read. 

The Women’s Alliance and the Sewing 
Society entertained at an afternoon fel- 
lowship hour on June 9, at which guests 
were Mrs. John W. Lee, Mrs. Irene C. 
Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and repre- 
sentatives of other church societies. Mrs. 
Robert W. Williams, Jr., was hostess, as- 
sisted by members of the Junior Alli- 
ance. 

The big event of the week was the 
pageant, ‘‘Three Hundred Years a Church,”’ 
written by Mr. Cross, and based upon the 
theme, ‘‘The Old Church Always Young 
for Liberty.”’ Over 1300 persons attended 
and the pageant was staged despite threat- 
ening rain, Thursday night, June 10. The 
final scene showed the spirit of Elizabeth 
Pole turning the torch of freedom over to 
the new generation. The pageant was pre- 
sented on the meetinghouse lawn, and as 
the light was turned over to the children 
of the Sunday school, they marched into 
the church, and the lights within the 
church were lighted. 

The pageant was presented by the fol- 
lowing organization: Mrs. Hollis C. Baker, 
pageant master; Mrs. Allen R. Tetlow, as- 
sistant; Miss Alice Sproat Emery, cast 
director; Miss Dorothea A. Hambly, cos- 
tume director; Mrs. Samuel C. Paige, art 
director; Edwin H. Atwood, properties; 
William Hughes, scenery director; Edwin 
E. Pierce, publicity director; Harry Carlow, 
seating director; Maxwell P. Whitters, 
electrical director; Henry H. Church, 
ticket director; Eldon Winkler, coach; 
Richard Wastcoat, co-ordinator; Rev. 
Wilton E. Cross, author and narrator, and 
William E. Zeuch of the First Church of 
Boston, organist. 


Sturtevant Guild, Y. P. R. U., held a» 


meeting in the church auditorium Satur- 
day night, June 12, with William White, 
president, presiding. Greetings were 
brought from the National Y. P. R. U. by 
the executive secretary, Donald Johnston. 
Edwin E. Pierce, first president, gave a 
history of the guild. Mr. Cross showed 
lantern slides of historic figures and events. 

The church now occupies its fourth 
meetinghouse to be erected on approxi- 
mately the same site. 


* * 


UNITARIANS GAIN 
The Unitarian Church gained 38,026 
members in 1936, according to the annual 
statistics made public recently by The 
Christian Herald and reported in The New 
York Times of June 28. 
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FLOOD ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The contributions received in answer 
to the recent appeal for the Unitarian 
churches suffering from the flood are given. 

Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 


Previously acknowledged ............... $3,006.98 
Northboro, Mass., Branch Women’s AI- 

URUIOR: 6.54555. bola Stine ne REN ee 8.25 
Society in Houston, Texas .............. 19.30 
Society in Montclair, N. J............... 25.00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

SdgmIOnAL-.. cat does Se ee ee 5.00 
Society in Beverly, Mass. .............. 14.50 
Soglety in Calais. Wie... . 2. cunkec eet 21.40 
Carlisle, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance. 5.00 
Miss Louise M. Chamberlin, Cambridge, 

MGaSi< aires wi iv hte trea ore y's Bato 10.00 
Society in Oakland, Calif................ 25.00 
Society in Barnstable, Mass. ............ 3.25 
Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass.......... 2.00 
Society in New Bedford, Mass. ......... 20.00 


First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Brogkiyn,; IN. YS Secs. Sesnasee ee ee eee 105,54 
New Bedford, Mass., Unity Home Women’s 


ANLPANICC.. 55% «asi satel bie d oe ene 5.00 
Mrs. Prescott O. Clarke, Providence, R. I.. 10.00 
Church of Our Father and Sunday School, 

Ottawa, Ooh cae <9. dee eee 13.70 
Newton Centre Unitarian Society, Newton, 

WEES esis gale me me are bo ec le al 10.00 
Church School, Evanston, Ill. ........... 5.00 
Miss Martha W. Suter, Sherborn, Mass... . 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Gabriel, Denver, 

COLO asrals. cia ae tiph ser See ee ee 10.00 
Society in Montpelier, Vt... .. 2.25.20... 2.00 
Mrs. Fred York, Providence, R. I. ...... 2.00 
Society in New Orleans, La.............. 47.50 
Young People’s Religious Union of Dover, 

LC eS ee Or er ee ee ee 5.00 
Holyoke, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance 10.00 
Kennebunk, Maine, Branch Women’s Al- 

Wane: . fis cs shine 3 ahh ee air One 20.00 
Newburyport, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 

TRB 5 ev. vcxtby os esl Ao peels Ge eal 20.00 
Providence, R. I., Westminster Unitarian 

Alliance in the name of Mrs. Ellery Hol- 

BYGOK \5 saa pasiee He Cis ee oe Coae ee 10.00 
Los Angeles, Calif., Branch Women’s Al- 

1 i a i ee ee 25.00 
Society in Wilton Center, N. H. ........ 21.00 
Society in Denver, Colo ................ 20.00 
Missionary Committee of the Plymouth 

and Bay Conference ...............--+ 20.00 
AD ONY MOUS 27.4 aihars Ghee Kiplin stn ere ee 5.00 
Salina, Kansas, Branch Women’s Alliance. 5.00 
Junior Dept. of All Souls Church School, 

Washington, Bi. O.%i is oases cesar 5.00 
Society in Charleston, S.C. ............ 25.00 
New York, N. Y., Community Church, 

Branch Women’s Alliance............. 25.00 
Society in Washington, D. C. ........... 52.00 
Melrose, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance. 3.00 
Omaha, Neb., Branch Women’s Alliance. . 10.00 
Society in St. Paul, Minn., additional. .... 1.00 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. . . 25.00 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 100.00 
Sostety' in Urbans, Tri «ns 5s eee sn 10.00 
Schenectady, N. Y., Branch Women’s Al- 

TAC sss x ainwidiehye ss Vidas adits Siloam 5.00 
Lend-a-Hand Club, New Bedford, Mass. . 1.00 
Community Church School, Summit, N. J., 

Younger Grades, Kindergarten through 

Miethi Grader '..0G es Gace ke a. Se aas 5.00 
Society In Alton, EU: sic sina coxa cies BEERS 27.50 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ........... 50.00 
Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel Branch 

Women’s: AIMBnes. da leecs vin das ke 25.00 
Bangor, Me., Branch Women’s Alliance .. 10.00 
Salem, Mass., First Congregational Society, 

Branch Women’s Alliance............. 10.00 
Boston, Mass., Arlington Street Church, 

Branch Women’s Alliance. . ; 30.00 
Dedham, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance 5.00 
Society in Minneapolis, Minn. .......... 20.00 
soglety.in Itheem Me Be... voce nko seues 11.00 


Total acknowledgments to July 1, 1937 .. 3,997.92 


——— 
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LINCOLN TERCENTENARY IS 
CELEBRATED AT HINGHAM 


On Sunday, June 20, the “Old Ship” 
Meeting House at Hingham, Mass., was 
the scene of an important stage in the 
Lincoln Pilgrimage, and a large gathering 
of members of the Lincoln families and 
others who honor their traditions met at 
four o’clock for a commemoration service. 
Rev. A. H. Lewis of Hull, England, ex- 
change minister of the First Parish, con- 
ducted the devotions, and a dedicatory 
prayer was offered by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
its tenth minister. 

William L. Foster, chairman of the board 
of selectmen, tendered the greetings of the 
town of Hingham, and spoke of the rev- 
erence that it feels for the pioneers, whose 
spirit is still needed in view of present 
problems. 

Francis H. Lincoln gave interesting 
biographical records of the first landing 
of Samuel Lincoln, on June 20, 1637, de- 
‘scribing the Meeting House as it then 
stood, and the determination of the exact 


_ place he had been accustomed to occupy 


at worship. He then unveiled a tablet to 
mark this spot. 

Later in the service, Dr. Louis A. 
Warren, whose researches into the Lincoln 
records are so widely recognized, delivered 
an address on the history of the Lincolns’ 
migrations, including a most impressive 
recital of the stages by which men of 
‘succeeding generations moved, from state 
to state, traveling on the crest of the wave 
of colonization, as more and more terri- 
story was brought into cultivation and 
added to the Union. The narrative would 
constitute a sequel to the great story of the 
pioneers in the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews, and the events that it summarized 
were filled with the same spirit of dauntless 
hope and patient daring. 

£1. * 


MINNESOTA YOUNG PEOPLE 


At 7.30 on Friday night, June 11, the 
fourteenth annual conference of the Min- 
nesota Federation of Liberal Young People 
opened its sessions with the introduction 
of speakers and statement of its theme— 
Science, Religion and Reality. The young 


_ people present came from Minneapolis, 


Virginia, and Willmar,—and also there 
were delegations from Winnipeg, Canada, 
and Sheldon, Iowa. 

The first speaker was Russell Simmons. 
He spoke on “‘The Evolution of Religion,” 
dealing with the beginnings of religion in 


_ primitive man. 


The next day the conference continued 
with a talk by David Brody on ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Concepts in the Individual.” 
Mr. Brody is a research assistant in the 
‘psychology department of the University 


of Minnesota. 


: 


Saturday, Miss Mary Shaw, instructor in 


_ Orientation, spoke on “The Conflict of 
- Science and Religion.” 


Miss Shaw, who 
teaches at the University of Minnesota, 
stated that there was no conflict between 


P| 


science and religion. She went on to tell 
of cases in her classes where there were 
conflicts between religion and some modern 
thought such as evolution. She concluded 
with the warning that modern institutions, 
such as the Liberal Church, must offer 
something for what they take away of the 
old. 

An innovation at the conference was the 
introduction of round-table discussions 
of the talks. These began Saturday night, 
with Mr. Simmons leading the discussion 
of his previous speech. 

Early Sunday morning, the formal 
annual meeting was held and new officers 
elected. It was decided to meet in the 
future at Virginia, Minn., and to extend 
the conference to one week because of the 
success of the round tables and general 
increase in interest. 

Discarding his prepared speech, Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, talked 
very informally on the subject of the pre- 
vious evening’s round-table discussion at 
the morning service. He said that when 
the church of today had been renovated, 
the work had just begun. Also he pointed 
out that the humanistic trend of thought 
which some Unitarians were accepting and 
teaching was not confined to that denomi- 
nation alone, but was becoming a world- 
wide conception felt in all churches. 

The afternoon round table considered 
the application of all the previous talks to 
circumstances existing in the churches rep- 
resented at the conference. 


* * 


PLYMOUTH AND BAY 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference met 
at Whitman, Mass., on June 9. This 
meeting coincided with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Whitman church. 

The opening devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Arnold H. Lewis of Hull, 
England. Mrs. Ethel C. Bearce, presi- 
dent of the Whitman branch of the Al- 
liance, welcomed the delegates. Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth reported 
for the Missionary Committee that $165 
had been collected and expended. At the 
suggestion of the Department of Religious 
Education, the conference voted to ap- 
point a secretary for religious education. 

The address of the morning was by Rey. 
Dana McLean Greeley of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. He madeastirring 
call to be true to our spiritua! inheritance 
as members of a free church. 

The afternoon speaker was Payson 
Smith, former commissioner of education 
for Massachusetts. He spoke on ‘The 
Unfinished Work of Horace Mann.” He 
said we must keep our schools free from all 
political control and allsectarian domi- 
nation. We must give our children the 
best teachers we can procure and we must 
conduct our educational program against 
the background of our times. 

Attendance at the conference was ap- 
proximately two hundred. 


UNITARIANS AND THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice is doing what it can to support 
those Unitarians in Chicago, IIl., who are 
working to counteract the dictatorial ré- 
gime which is being set up for the schools 
of that city. 

On May 20, at a luncheon of the joint 
committee on public school affairs in 
Chicago, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, former 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference and dean of Abraham Lincoln 
Center, condemned “the exaggerated 
spending for noninstructional purposes” 
and the excessive authority of the president 
of the school board over the public-school 
,administration. He further recommended, 
among other things, the limitation of the 
board’s authority to the selection of the 
superintendent and the determination of 
general policies, and the designation of the 
principal as chief administrative officer of 
a school unit. 

Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, and 
president of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, assailed the tendencies 
toward a “‘Hitlerized school system’’ from 
his pulpit on June 6. 

Further, on June 8, the executive com- 
mittee of the Chicago Unitarian Council 
voted “that we endorse the work of the 
Citizens’ School Committee and that we 
urge the affiliated churches to co-operate 
with this committee in its efforts to es- 
tablish economy and sound educational 
standards in the Chicago school system, 
and in general to rid our schools of the 
spoils system.” 

Much publicity has been given by the 
newspapers to these activities. Chicago’s 
famed ‘‘City Club” has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the school situation. 
The club invited President McCahey of 
the school board to defend his administra- 
tion at its forum on June 7, but -Mr. 
McCahey refused to appear. 

Further information concerning this 
situation can be obtained from Dr. Charles 
Lyttle, 5701 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 
secretary of the Chicago Unitarian Council. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice is interested in knowing about 
other such cases and what Unitarian 
ministers and Jaymen are doing to preserve 
democracy in the public schools. Such 
information should be sent to the com- 
munications secretary, Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton, Castine, Maine. 


* * 


In Commager’s ‘“‘Theodore Parker, The 
Yankee Crusader,” it is told that Parker 
was pleased to have sixteen children 
named for him, one of whom was a girl. 
This was probably Mrs. Theodora Parker 
Jameson, who grew up in Lynn and in 
later years lived in Melrose, Mass., where 
she died recently. Her son, Holder M. 
Jameson, is treasurer of the Melrose Uni- 
tarian church. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS,—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. (First Church, 
Second Church and Arlington Street Church uniting.) 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday morning 
service at 11 a.m. 

August 8. Sermon by Rev. Irving W. 
Unitarian Church, Concord, N. H. 

August 15. Sermon by Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, 
D. D., Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. August 8 at ll a.m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. Oscar E. 
Maurer, D. D., Center Church, New Haven, Conn. 
August 15 at ll a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, D. D., First Congregat!onal Parish, Milton, 
Mass. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9a.m.to 5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


Stultz, 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up_ 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada | 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers trains for the liberal ministry of 
of religious life and community service. today. Association with the Uni- 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, / . . 

Promotes sympathy and co-operation among | versity of Chicago adds to the 
liberal Christians. School’s own curriculum a wide 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. | variety of subjects For informa- 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- | tion address 


tributions of churches and individuals. | ‘ 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters | 


EASTERN CONVENTION 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
October 1-3 


The Northfield, East Northfield, Mass. 
SAVE THE DATE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for | 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. | 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College and cultural courses for girls. 
Development of individual character. 
Friendly atmosphere. Outdoor sports. 
Five-day and day pupils. 

All college Faculty 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 


FOR THE MINISTRY Sepia ee 
Courses available also in the University of California WHEN SENDING CHANGE 


and three other Theological Schools | of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California | 
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